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in our cities would not have been expected to reduce disorganization or decrease differential organization, but rather to have perpetuated these problems. For example, tearing down dilapidated housing has typically, even when intentions were good, located the low-cost housing for displaced residents in the same or similar neighborhoods, rather than dispersing it more widely throughout the urban area (Polikoff 1978). In less thoughtful instances, efforts have simply been made to eradicate housing in a barrio with little or no thought of where the affected residents would relocate, thus exacerbating rather than alleviating the social organizational characteristics of the community (Boyd 1980).
Suggesting plausible and politically feasible ways to integrate the social classes in the way that social organization theories imply would be required is difficult. Tools that could be used are available. Tax incentives for the affluent to locate in middle-class enclaves could be abolished. Low-cost housing could, as a matter of public policy, be more widely dispersed. Low-interest loans could be provided for families who will relocate across traditional social class boundaries. Ordinances could require that new developments plan for a mix of housing suited for families of varying economic circumstances. Tax disincentives rather than incentives for the affluent to choose private rather than public schooling for their children could be implemented. These and many more tools of social policy are conceivable. The difficulty is in imagining their implementation. This is a reflection of our limited courage and the contemporary political climate. Social organization theories therefore suggest some consequences of our limited imagination.
Social organization theories also suggest some less dramatic ideas about the treatment of individual offenders. The most straightforward of these is that the placement of delinquent youths and their families in new environments may be helpful. It is neither a radical nor an unimaginable suggestion that a troublesome youth whose family lives in a blighted inner-city community might be well served if support for the relocation of the family in a more affluent and orderly neighborhood could be arranged. The new neighborhood might, because of its different social organization, neither support nor tolerate delinquent behavior.
The social control and social learning perspectives imply that delinquency may be prevented by increasing stakes in conformity. Each individual youth should have something to gain by conformity and something to lose by delinquency. In school, some youths, especially low achievers in academic pursuits, have little to lose and little to gain. Grading practices that summarize school performance periodically and in an omnibus fashion result in some pupils almost never receiving rewards for conformity or performance; and when a pupil's grades are already low,al family socioeconomic status.
